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THE ALDINE. 



THE SIGHTLESS EYE. 

That sightless eye ! — it has haunted me long; 
It has stirred me with feelings strange and strong; 
Ay, something the world would call deformed 
A fresher spot in my heart has warmed 1 

So white was the brow — so brown the hair — 
So sad and sweet were look and air 1 
So well I knew that the forehead pale 
A quick pang hid in the silken veil ! 

So sadly its mate of hazel gray 
Looked up with -a glance that seemed to say, 
In a pleading trust and a shrinking fear, 
"lam not beautiful : no, look here ! " 

I do not know — I shall never know — 
What dire mishap or what sudden blow 
Has dimmed that star of her maiden sky 
I shall never ask, till the day I die. 

But more lovely far than she would have been 
Had the dim orb flashed beside its twin, — 
She has crept to my heart as children have done ; 
There is beauty lost, but feeling won. 

Oh, brown-haired girl ! ^if we meet again, 
Never drop the veil with that shudder of pain ! 
For a love that is blent with pity, may make 
Such a cord as no time or change can break ! 

— Hairy Morford. 
* 

A VISIT TO ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. 
After the German of Eckstein. . 

Wishing to become acquainted with the authors 
of the ''Histoire d'un^Conscrit de 1813," I asked a 
friend to procure for me a letter of introduction. 

"Why this ceremony?" he replied; "I know sev- 
eral persons who are quite intimate with ErCkmann- 
Chatrian — but you do not need a letter of intro- 
duction. I'll give you some advice. Chatrian has 
a position in the office of the Strasbourg Railway. 
Go and introduce yourself. The two writers are so 
unconstrained and patriarchal in their manners, that 
this will be the best way to accomplish your object/' 

The next morning I rode to the depot, and making 
my way through a labyrinth of rooms and corridors, 
soon reached the office where Alexander Chatrian, 
at a salary of a thousand francs per month, superin- 
tends the bond and security business of the railway. 

The bird had flown. " M. Chatrian went to dijedner 
five minutes ago,", said one of the clerks. Thought 
I, "So much the better." Asked where M. Chatrian 
breakfasted, and also begged the clerk for a short 
description of his chief. 

"O, you need only mention his name — every child 
knows him," was the reply. 

I knew enough. Ten minutes later I was in Duval's 
" etablissements de bouillon," and in reply to my 
question a servant pointed out a side table, where a 
little man, with a high brow and dark, curly hair, was 
trying to dispose of a broiled chicken. His clear-cut 
features, the dark eyes, and the military mustache, 
at once attracted my attention. He was carelessly, 
yet well dressed, and around the neck he wore a tie 
d la Byron. 

I do not recollect what words I used on first ad- 
dressing him ; but this is sure, that in a few minutes 
"we were engaged, in what was to me, at least, a most 
interesting conversation. I told M. Chatrian that I 
had the audacious intention of obtaining from him 
enlightenment in regard to a psychological riddle. 
" Our German critics," I continued, " maintain that 
joint authorship can not produce artistic unity, and 
yet this is found in your works. In every line we see 
the same style, the same individuality ; we never 
think that it is mosaic-work — how is that possible ? 

Chatrian smiled. "That is possible whenever a 
complete, identity in moral, political, religious, and 
artistic ideas is established between the two co-work- 
ers ; that is possible when both care more for the 
work of art than for their individual fame ; that is 
possible when one, with entire self-renunciation, 
subordinates himself to the other, and never, because 
of personal vanity, maintains an opinion when his 
judgment tells him that his companion's view is most 
correct." 

"We were," he continued, "born and raised under 
the same circumstances ; the same light has bathed 
our eyes, the same scenery, the same people, have 
influenced us ; a friendship of over twenty years has 
gradually removed all differences, and if any dissimi- 
larities should remain, they are made ineffective by 
real devotion to our work." 

This was all that I could get out of Chatrian. I 
had had almost similar views on the subject, but 
these vague allusions did not solve the riddle. Cha- 



trian evidently did not care to say much. Upon ex- 
pressing to him my surprise that he had leisure to 
attend to his duties at the railway, he replied : " My 
work there consists in seeing others work. Besides, 
I have my private room to which I can retire at any 
moment." Chatrian's reticence only increased my 
curiosity. Despite frequent hints, I could not obtain 
any information in regard to the ways and means of 
their mutual literary activity. Although I told him 
that I desired to soon publish the result of our con- 
versation in a German newspaper, 'twas of no use, 
for when he arose and wished me a pleasant after- 
noon, I was in the dark as much as ever. 

While Chatrian is busy in Paris " seeing others 
work," Erckmann wields the pen at their villa at 
Raincy. To me Chatrian described his intellectual 
twin-brother as a " bear," who rarely received visit- 
ors. "Be careful," he said, "the servant will say 
' Monsieur est sorti,' and then you'll have it." Jour- 
nalism makes a business of curiosity, and I was not 
frightened by this mysterious warning. An hour 
later I was at Raincy, a most beautiful little town on 
the Strasbourg road, a few miles from Paris. 

The country house of the " two inseparables," as 
they are often called, is not far from the depot. 
Surrounded by chestnut and beech trees, the two- 
story villa is the centre of a charming picture. 

I stepped to the garden door and rang. A pleas- 
ant-faced bonne opened, who told me that M. Erck- 
mann was very much engaged. I sent in my card 
with these words written on it: "Desire voir M. 
Erckmann pour une minute et demie." 

In a very short time a man came out, who seemed 
to be benevolence personified. A vigorous, rather 
stout figure, of middle height, with a shining, bald 
head, and a broad, rosy, full-moon face; the small 
gray eyes beaming with youthful fire — this was Emil 
Erckmann, as he came up to me. Though an entire 
stranger, he cordially returned my greeting. 

The pen behind his ear showed that I had dis- 
turbed him in his work, and asking pardon for doing 
so, I at once mentioned the object of my visit. I told 
him that I was preparing a little " study " on Erck 
mann-Chatrian, not about their works, but of their 
personal appearance, and for this purpose I must 
needs see my heroes ; had already seen Chatrian 
and if he would be amiable he would permit me to 
glance at his idyl at Raincy. 

With a courtesy that can not be too highly praised, 
the romancist said that it could only flatter him, if so 
much interest in his personal appearance was mani- 
fested in Germany, and he offered to show me what- 
ever I desired to see. 

He now led me into the garden, and showed me 
his doves and poultry-yard. 
" Do you write in the open air ? " I asked. 
"No," he replied; "inspiration only comes to me 
at my writing-desk. Can you imagine that it is im- 
possible for me to describe a scene as long as the 
same surrounds me ? Far away from Alsace, my 
home, I paint it from memory. When I shall have 
been absent from Raincy for some years, I will write 
a romance, the scene of which shall be laid in these 
romantic park-boulevards." 

This remark directed the conversation to the sub- 
ject of his past literary life. 

The events that led to his intimacy with Chatrian 
he thus described : 

" I was born on the twentieth of May, 1822, at 
Pfalzburg, in lower Alsace, and there I attended, 
until my nineteenth year, the lyceum of Professor 
Perrot. Chatrian, who first saw light at Boldesten- 
thal, not far from Pfalzburg, is four years my junior, 
and when I was ready to enter the university he was 
a student in the same lyceum. We hardly took any 
notice of each other. I went to Paris, studied law, 
and obtained a. doctor's diploma. While on a visit 
to Pfalzburg, I naturally called on my old teacher 
Perrot, with whom I was on most intimate terms. 

" ' Well, how does the school keep up ? ' I asked, 
after seeing him a few moments. 

" 'Oh, God,' he sighed, 'since you are gone I have 
very few scholars who take any interest in science — 
only one, indeed.' 

"I could not help laughing, though Perrot was 
quite in earnest. 

" ' And that one is ? ' I asked. 

" ' Well, that's the young peasant'-s son from Boldes- 
tenthal, Chatrian. Erckmann, you ought to know 
the fellow better. 1 believe you'd suit each other. 

" He invited us both to-supper ; we were together 
until nearly midnight, parted in good spirits, but that 
was all. I liked Chatrian quite well. I learned to 



appreciate his talents, but any idea of a literary 
collaboration did not enter our heads. I soon left 
the town and forgot the whole affair. In the mean 
time Chatrian passed his lyceum .examination, and 
as his parents desired that he should enter mercan- 
tile life, he proceeded to Belgium and became junior 
clerk in a glassware establishment. 

"Two years passed, and again I visited Pfalzburg 
and my old friend Perrot. Who do I see in his room ? 
No one else but Chatrian, who, disgusted with the 
glassware trade, had left Brussels and swore that he 
would die rather than go back. His independence 
made the young man interesting. Perrot showed me 
a treatise on an important social question, which, 
despite his drudgery, he had found time to write. 
The treatise at once interested me, and I proposed 
to the author to unite our abilities. 

" Chatrian accepted. I do not wish to weary you 
with a detailed account of the difficulties which we 
had to overcome ere our writings found any success. 
Our first feuilletons appeared in the Democrate du 
Rhin; eight days afterward the paper was sup- 
pressed; We wrote* a four-act drama : ' The Alsacian 
in the year 1814.' Two days before the first perform- 
ance, it was forbidden to be played by the Prefect. 
A year later we were in Paris. With difficulty we ob- 
tained a place for our contributions in the Revue de 
Paris. Fourteen days afterward that journal was 
suppressed by the Government. 

" The Moniteur Universel then offered to accept our 
writings at a fair compensation. We needed money, 
and the offer was accepted. 

"Our political opinions did not allow us to con- 
tinue writing for the Moniteur. Had we only writ- 
ten feuilletons, the politics of the paper would have 
made no difference to us. But we produced novels 
and stories, which required a certain tendency, and 
the suppression of this tendency seemed to us in- 
compatible with our conscience and convictions. 

We therefore gave up the Moniteur, and this step 
put us back on the old spot. Our genre was not 
liked by Frenchmen. Our culture, was too German 
to please the Paris public of that time. 

" For ten years we knocked at the doors of Paris- 
ian editorial rooms without success, until at last the 
Journal des Debats, recognizing our specialty, pub- 
lished one of our larger romances, which was at once 
successful. At the sanie time, we had a brilliant 
offer from the Revue des Deux Mondes, and our liter- 
ary fortune was made." 

Erckmann ceased speaking, his eyes beamed with 
unusual brightness, and he seemed somewhat agita- 
ted. I was silent, fearing that an inapt remark would 
offend him. 

He now showed me the house. Chatrian occupies 
the lower story — Erckmann the upper one. In the 
lower story, opposite the entrance, there is the din- 
ing-room — a pleasant, old-fashioned looking apart- 
ment. The popular picture, " Rouget de Lisle, sing- 
ing the Marseillaise," hangs over the door, and there 
are also fine copies of the "Venus de Milo," and the 
" Apollo Belvedere." Erckmann's writing-room is a 
small chamber, with no decorations. There is. a 
round table with a desk on it, and numerous books 
and manuscripts litter the floor. Erckmann's manu- 
script is very good "copy," and the writing is so 
even and regular that it almost resembles American 
typography. The library of the two friends consists 
almost entirely of historical and philosophical books. 
Classical literature is sparely represented, and there 
is no specimen of the belletristic literature of the 
day. Erckmann told me afterward that the reading 
of other author's books was to him incompatible 
with self-production. 

An adjoining building contains a pretty billiard- 
room, and here a small circle of Parisian journalists, 
artists, and theatrical managers come once a week 
and enjoy pleasant reunions. 

After I had seen all these arrangements, we sat 
down at the oak table in the dining-room, the bonne 
brought a jug of beer, the segars were v lit, and now 
my courteous host began to relate to me what I was 
burning to hear, viz., how Erckmann-Chatrian work. 
We will let the sturdy Pfalzburger tell this in his 
own way : 

"Chatrian goes to Paris every morning at nine, 
and returns here at six in the evening. I am in the 
house every day, early and late — the conclusion you 
can deduce yourself. You will not undervalue the 
industry of Chatrian and his importance to me and 
to our works, when I tell you that since we are to- 
gether he has never taken up the pen." 

I was not slow to express my astonishment. " Yes, 



